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confectionery. The conditions surrounding workers in laundries, 
bakeries, the garment trades, laquering of metal, etc., were found 
to be unhygienic and unsanitary in many instances. The favorable 
conditions in certain factories showed that work need not be carried 
on in a manner unhealthful to the employees. In many factories 
the machinery is not properly guarded and the inevitable accidents 
happen (p. 234). 

"Women and the Trades" is a scientific and effective presentation 
of facts based upon a careful study of conditions. Such a study is a 
necessary preliminary to an intelligent reform movement. 

Wakben M. Persons. 

Dartmouth College. 



Housing Reform, A Handbook for Practical Use in Modem Cities. 
By Lawrence Veiller. Copyright, Russell gage Foundation, New 
York, 1910. 

There was a time when to appear scientific in matters sociological 
it was not uncommon to apply long and involved terms and compli- 
cated systems of classification to the concerns of every-day life in 
order that the mark of "investigation" might be upon them. The 
scientific purpose of such study is now clearly recognized to be to 
place before the average citizen the facts about himself and his 
community in such guise that they interest him to the point of 
action and provide him with the kind of information which assists 
him to intelligent activity in the progressive welfare of his town or 
city and thus of his country. Writers on social questions, therefore, 
present their material not only to those like themselves technically 
equipped but to the general public. Material must be reduced almost 
to the point of classical simplicity. 

In "Housing Reform" Mr. "Veiller has this essential purpose in 
presenting his information on city housing clearly before him and 
has chosen to condense his extensive expert knowledge on the ad- 
ministration of city tenements into a handbook of two hundred 
pages. Mr. Veiiler's book is not merely valuable in its simple and 
concise statements as to the steps looking to Housing Reform. It 
will serve almost equally well as a handbook in strategic practical 
methods for public spirited citizens who seek by private organized 
action the varied interests of the community. 

Mr. Veiller deals only slightly with figures and yet in method of 
utilizing statistics advantageously so that their value to the general 
reader is fully available this book is an illuminating statistical 
document. This is to be found in the closing paragraphs of the 
chapter on "Model Tenements and Their Limitations" where the 
argument is clinched by utilizing a few well selected and contrasting 
figures. 
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The essential thesis presented by Mr. Veiller is the practical task 
resting upon society of establishing ways of living for all, in keeping 
with our common standards of civilization. Nothing so much deter- 
mines a due degree of decency as adequate housing facilities. "It is 
eminently the right of the state and of each community to see to it 
that people are not permitted to live under conditions which make for 
poverty, sickness, disease and death; which produce pauper, criminal 
and vicious citizens, whom the state is subsequently called upon to 
support and reform," says Mr. Veiller, and no one can deal with 
city conditions for long or become by any means acquainted with 
communities of working people without reaching such a conviction. 
One views the hardships placed upon women who keep house in 
the many varieties of ill-equipped tenements as one of the greatest 
injustices imposed by one human being upon another. It is only 
too evident that some method of adequate regulation must be de- 
vised since the difficulties and expense of securing proper facilities 
is more than the powers of the average individual family can man- 
age. What this regulation shall be, under what power of the state 
it shall be exercised and how it is to be secured, are the questions 
which Mr. Veiller answers in his handbook. It is his desire to make 
the mammoth experiment in tenement housing which New York 
City presents of practical value to the rest of the country, and it 
is out of his own active participation in the New York situation 
both as a private citizen in securing the present law and as public 
official in administering it that the author writes. He produces a 
program easily adapted to cities of varying sizes and brief advice in 
a chapter of "dont's" which if followed in the early stages of town 
growth will reduce the solution of a future tenement house problem 
to a great degree. Foremost among these injunctions Mr. Veiller 
indicates his own very human point of view and, as throughout the 
whole book, his practical wisdom: "Don't let your city become a 
city of tenements, keep it a city of homes." Stress is laid on the fact 
that as every city community anticipates growth so each has its 
present duty to forestall evils if they do not already exist. 

This handbook suggests to the uninitiated things to look for, the 
way to look, and what to do about them. The program calls for: (1) 
A carefully planned investigation to be made as a basis for action. 
(2) State legislation, after conditions are known, in keeping with 
whatever situation the investigation sets forth. (3) Development 
of public opinion to secure both the law and its intelligent enforce- 
ment. (4) Securing effective enforcement by using methods of co- 
operation with public officials. The field for private effort should 
be found in dealing with old buildings and their possible improve- 
ment rather than in the construction of model tenements. 

A person inexperienced in getting things done in a municipality 
might smile somewhat scornfully at the detailed methods which 
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Mr. Veiller is at pains to set forth at each step indicated; but a 
very short period of active effort would quickly demonstrate that it 
is by such intensive arts in the association with men that things 
do get done. The chapter on "How to Secure Legislative Reforms" 
is of particular value in this respect. Mr. Veiller wants housing 
reform successful and to that end he not only tells what to do but, 
equally important, how to do it. His suggestions indicate the quali- 
fications necessary for success. They might be summed up as: hon- 
est human sympathies; sagacity in asking for public action in the 
way most likely to secure it; extreme desire to get substantial re- 
sults; patience in dealing with men and things. 

Mr. Veiller will undoubtedly encounter the most adverse criticism 
in failing to advise the building of model tenements, partly because 
of a real difference of opinion and, partly also, because of the oppor- 
tunity which such enterprises suggest of exercising a gentle tyranny 
toward cleanliness over the poor, a sentimental appeal to those who 
wish to be kind without assuming the charitable role. The ex- 
perience in New York is, however, convincing, and where model 
tenements are under consideration a careful study of local con- 
ditions in comparison with those of New York should certainly 
be made. It is possible that in spite of the excellence of Mr. Veiller's 
judgment circumstances in other communities might make a plan 
for model dwellings effective. So huge an aggregation of tenements 
as exists on almost every street in New York very largely precludes 
the existence of any neighborhood life. Where, however, such local 
ties do thrive as in smaller cities the moral standards of a whole sec- 
tion may be affected by the activity of a comparatively small group. 
Similarly the improvement in environment which comes from well 
built, well equipped tenements would affect tenants and neighbors 
alike. It is conceivable that a model housing undertaking might 
thus be made, in conjunction with specially designed social leader- 
ship, an effective instrument in establishing standards for normal 
neighborhood conditions, in which, because of his local identity, the 
individual thrives to advantage. 

However it may be done, the purpose of a wise Housing Reform 
movement should be to glorify the calling of the landlord. To that 
end the municipality should exercise a firm hand in sanitary and 
building regulation. Mr. Veiller's Handbook cannot fail of being of 
great service in this direction. His careful guidance is recom- 
mended to the citizens who know their city conditions to be unsat- 
isfactory or who do not know what the conditions are. Other work- 
ers in the field of social reform will find by practical use of his 
handbook an. effective way of expressing their appreciation of Mr. 
Veiller's service in preparing it and of the Russell Sage Foundation 
in its publication. 

Eleanor H. Woods. 



